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wards being filled in by hand with short strokes of a graver. These serrations 
and lines were cut through the thin film of tin which covered the sheet iron 
beneath. By this treatment the ornamentation appeared darker in tint than 
the bright tin of the surrounding ground, producing a pleasing effect without 
the use of applied coloring. A coffee-pot in the museum collection is embellished 
in this manner with tulips, birds and waving bands of etched work (see illustra- 
tion). By the other process the design was pricked into the surface, showing 
the same technique as that of the pin-pricked paper pictures of the period, by 
employing a sharp metal point, prepared stencils being used as a guide for the 
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Tin Coffee Pot. Etched Decoration. 

Early Nineteenth Century. 

work. A coffee-pot owned by the Rev. John Baer Stoudt of Northampton, Pa., 
is of this character, the design being composed of a vase of flowers and bands 
of ornament. Some idea of the date of such pieces may be obtained by the 
fact that this example was a bridal gift for the grandmother of the present 
owner, who was married in 1844. ^ a. B. 



HOW OLD SILVER IS RUINED 

This Museum has gradually built up an interesting and valuable collection 
of old American silver, among which are many examples which have been 
presented by our patrons and friends. Philadelphia was an important center 
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for the manufacture of artistic silver during the eighteenth century and the 
early years of the nineteenth and much of this hand-wrought ware is owned by 
Philadelphia families. In the course of time, some of this early silver will find 
its way into the Museum either by gift or bequest, as has been the case in the 
past, and for the information of would-be donors the following opportune 
letter, contributed by a well-known collector and expert to the Boston Tran- 
script, is printed in full: 

"The ruination by the modern jeweler of so much of the beautiful early 
silver made by the Colonial craftsmen in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries is simply vandalism. For more than ten years I have devoted my time 
and attention to the subject, trying to identify the makers' names from the 
marks which appear on the vessels, and which is so important from the his- 
torical point of view. I have been privileged to examine not only the church 
silver, but a very large number of domestic pieces in private hands which are 
priceless relics of the past. The beautiful blue color which alone comes from 
age and hand cleaning is being ruthlessly destroyed by the modern jeweler, 
whose one ambition is to make the vessels look like tin ! The ' buffing ' process 
removes the surface, and the makers' marks, of such great value to the investi- 
gator, are so rubbed off as to be indistinguishable. The commercial value is 
destroyed by at least one-half, and the sentimental value also suffers when the 
initials of the original owners are obliterated. 

"Such a flagrant case perpetrated by these malefactors — for such they are 
— has recently come to my attention that I must make special mention of it. 
One of the choicest lots of old family silver which I have ever seen I examined 
a few years ago in its original condition. This most unfortunately was left 
in a jeweler's hands to clean. The result is most disheartening, and it would 
never be recognized as the same lot. It is the perfection of * shine,' in which the 
jeweler revels, but alas! the makers' marks of the seventeenth century are all 
but obliterated. Will the modern jeweler ever learn what art is? 

"If the jewelers ever hold a convention in Boston, it is to be hoped that 
they will go en masse to the Museum of Fine Arts and see the beautiful old 
silver which has been gathered there. A special case containing the pieces upon 
which they have wrought their havoc should be especially prepared for them to 
gaze upon also. 

"To send your family portraits to a house painter for restoration would 
be no greater outrage than to send old silver to the modern jeweler without 
instructions not to 'buff' it. If silver is badly tarnished, one or two applica- 
tions of a harsher metal polish used for brass and copper will, with a little 
patience, remove the worst of the tarnish, when silver polish should be used. 
Camphor placed with silver when packed will prevent tarnish. 

"Francis Hill Bigelow." 
June 2, 1916. 

The above statements by Mr. Bigelow are not exaggerated. Owners of 
fine old silver who decide to place their treasures where they will be permanently 
preserved for the benefit of posterity are actuated by the laudable desire to have 
it cleaned and put in proper condition for exhibition. It is sent to the jeweler 
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to be treated and when it reaches the museum it has lost all of its antique char- 
acter and appears as highly polished modern ware. The principal value of 
old silver is the natural patination which is only produced by many years of use 
and handling. To destroy this evidence of age robs the silver of half its value. 
Hand-beaten metal, whether it happens to be silver, copper or pewter, should 
never be subjected to the process of "buffing," whereby its texture is destroyed 
and its surface crushed. We can recall one instance where a valuable collection 
of eighteenth century pewter was irreparably ruined for exhibition purposes by 
having the surface highly polished, thereby destroying the beautiful satiny 
finish of the metal and imparting the appearance of cheap new tin. 

The Museum needs the cooperation of its friends in enlarging its collection 
of early silver, and we trust that the suggestions here offered will be brought to 
the attention of those who may contemplate a gift or bequest to the Museum 
in the future. It requires a century or more to impart the soft velvety surface, 
the principal charm of old silver, which may be entirely destroyed by five 
minutes of misdirected effort on the part of the modern silversmith. 



NOTES 

Special Exhibition. — A loan exhibition of old English and American 
furniture will be held in the Museum in the autumn, when many rare and 
interesting pieces will be shown. 

* * * 

Exhibition of Fakes. — The exhibition of Fakes and Reproductions, 
which was opened in April, will be continued until October. This first exhibi- 
tion of the kind in this country has attracted widespread attention and brought 
to the Museum visitors from many sections, from New York, Baltimore, 
Boston, Hartford, Milwaukee, Chicago, Minneapolis and many other places. 
Collectors and students have taken advantage of this opportunity to learn 
how to distinguish genuine antiques from their fraudulent counterparts, and 
numerous applications have been received for expert guidance through the 

collection. 

* * * 

New Screens. — The large screens in the Rotunda, which have been pre- 
sented to the Museum by Mrs. Edward T. Stotesbury, will be used for the 
special exhibitions which are planned for the coming fall and winter. 

* * * 

Loan Collection. — The collection of Oriental porcelains, lacquers and 
carved ivories, lent by Mr. John H. McFadden, is now installed and will remain 
on view during the summer. The collection also includes two fine seventeenth 
century tapestries, an Aubusson, and a Brussels signed by Leefdael. 



